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An Exhibition with a Message 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



THE exhibition at the Art Institute of 
twenty- four canvases by Edward B. 
Butler marks the first appearance of 
this interesting personality in a one man show. 
The public has recovered from its first thrill 
of excitement, some few years ago, over the 
story of this artist who, already successful be- 
yond the dreams of ordinary men in one line 
of achievement, won laurels incognito in an- 
other, and, at last, after it had secured recog- 
nition on its own merits alone, acknowledged 
his art before the world. 

It is a difficult thing for any man to escape 
an established reputation and for this reason 



Mr. Butler acted wisely in exhibiting his first 
works under a nom de guerre, for between 
those who are so dazzled by a man's pre-emi- 
ence in one field that they are ready to declare 
him a master in all, and those who cannot be- 
lieve a man capable of doing more than one 
thing well in a lifetime, had he shown his pic- 
tures from the first over his own name, it 
would have been difficult to have secured an 
honest and unbiased opinion from critics or 
public. 

Every subsequent appearance of Mr. But- 
ler's work has served to win friends for his 
art, and his last exhibition, the proceeds of 
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EUCALYPTUS TREES— PASADENA 
By Edward B. Butler 
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THE MIDNIGHT HOUR 
By Edward B. Butler 
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whose sales went to the Students' Fund of the 
Art Institute, has strengthened the friendly 
feeling of the public for him both as artist and 
man. 

We have grown accustomed to his style 
through the examples of his work in the vari- 
ous exhibitions of American art. His pic- 
tures have always held their own among the 
works of other men; but, assembled together 
and contrasted one with another, they afforded 
a fuller appreciation of their distinctive charm. 
An air of restful dignity pervaded the exhibi- 
tion — a feeling of a well-ordered enjoyment of 
the beauties of Nature in her varied aspects of 
meadow and mountain, woodland and waves. 

A man whose appreciation of Inness rose to 
the sublime heights of presenting the splendid 
Inness collection to the Art Institute could not 
but be himself a lover of the serene and noble 
in landscape, nor fail in painting to show forth 



the communion of his spirit with the spirit, of 
the universe. 

This exhibition, too, held a message for art- 
ists as well as laymen ; for, in the joy of this 
painter in a work undertaken purely out of a 
love of art, we realize that artists are, of all 
men, peculiarly blessed. For, where is the 
artist who does not love his work? To love 
one's work — ah, that, like finding one's soul- 
mate, is indeed happiness !' An appreciation of 
their blessings should be borne home to artists 
in general by the careers of men who have 
waited until middle life and toiled through 
years of less exhilarating achievements to come 
upon those pleasant places where they could 
indulge in the joy of self-expression, the rap- 
ture of creating, the utter fulfillment of the 
heart's desire in the work of one's own hands. 

The realization that his pictures were seri- 
ously received as worthy of a place among rep- 
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"OLD BALDY" 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By Edward B. Butler 
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resentative art of the day has opened up a new 
world to Edward B. Butler, a world into which 
he admits us, through them. We feel with the 
painter, who sings when he is at work, the joy 
of living and drinking in the outdoor air and 
the sunshine. 

It is little wonder that the artist has grown 
to be half-convinced that pictures spring from 
the subconscious mind, so spontaneous and 
natural are many of his canvases. "I always 
feel," he said, "when I look at one of my 
paintings, that I could never do the same thing 
again." 

Yet his California hills with their sparse 
new green, which shall so soon be sunparched, 
and their lonely live oaks, are nice examples 
of the painter's selective powers ; for, nothing 
trivial or lacking in significance has been in- 



troduced to mar the general harmony. In 
"After the Sand Storm" we see a shade of the 
red earth beneath the tender green and the 
sky, above the shoulder of the hill, is darkened 
with the wind blown sand. 

Skies, indeed, are one of Mr. Butler's chief 
claims to distinction as an artist, for, in them, 
he is never monotonous or stereotyped. Be- 
lieving that the sky is the very soul of a pic- 
ture, he is never slighting or arbitrary in his 
handling of this portion of his canvas. Variety 
of vaporous and atmospheric sky effects are 
always to be noted in his pictures, each a care- 
ful study of some one of the cloud panoramas 
of the great Master who created heaven and 
earth. 

No mere conventional studio symbol finds 
tolerance with him as a sky, and in this he has 
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THE SENTINEL 

By Edward B. Butler 
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science, as well as art, to sustain him, for it 
is the sky and the condition thereof that make 
the landscape; the same scene presenting a 
variety of pictures under varying skies. 

With all his careful exercise of the selective 
principle, Mr. Butler is conscientious about 
taking liberties with his landscapes. We feel 
a certain sincerity in his work which arises 
from his repugnance to introducing into a 
scene any vital mass or object which was not 
really there. This is a safe as well as a sincere 
policy, for it tries the skill of a master to ren- 
der convincing things introduced arbitrarily 
for the ends of composition. 

An example of this conscientiousness is his 
first boat painting which a friend criticized 
severely for its division of interest between 
the boats in the foreground and the tongue of 
wooded land with its little white boat house 



across the sheltered bay or inlet. The friend 
contended that, for the sake of the composi- 
tion, the island or tongue of land shutting off 
a view of the horizon should have been omit- 
ted, thereby giving the boats, moored in the 
foreground, full importance as the central 
theme of .interest. Still, in looking at the can- 
vas and admitting the technical soundness of 
the advice, proceeding from a man of un- 
doubted authority, the thought rose insistently 
in one's mind, "Yes, but the land and the boat- 
house were actually there." 

Pursuing this thought farther, one perceived 
that the whole picture hung upon this so-called 
disturbing element. For, had not the land 
been there, the little harbor could not have 
been there affording a place for the boats to 
moor; so that the artist must needs paint the 
picture as it was or not at all. 
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THE HEART OF THE BERKSHIRES 
By Edward B. Butler 
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Near this canvas hung one of those pictures 
which prove generally pleasing by reason of an 
appealing theme agreeably handled. "The Old 
Homestead," of course as a home picture, 
strikes a responsive vibration in one's soul. 
The shadows of the trees on the comfortable 
white walls of this fine old Colonial farm house 
are interestingly presented and the pervading 
air of homeliness charms one's senses with its 
message of peace and security. 

"May Morning: California Shore" attests 
Mr. Butler's ability to handle a bold theme suc- 
cessfully. The circumstances of its execution 
were peculiar for the artist, having observed a 
wonderful effect on the hills during a trip 
from Pasadena to Santa Barbara, returned in 
the morning to find it. After wandering the 



entire forenoon in search of this evanescent 
glory he came to the seashore and, charmed by 
the color amid the rocks and dunes broken by 
patches of bushy shrubs, he painted a picture 
quite away from his usual themes. 

"The Midnight Hour," a picture curiously 
suggestive of the old world he found near 
Lombard, Illinois, in the old windmill, so like 
those of Holland, which an old German miller 
has built for grinding grain. Mr. Butler first 
painted this scene at sunset producing a pic- 
ture which captivated Julius Rosenwald, who 
now owns it. Subsequently, while painting the 
mill in the morning, the artist felt a suggestion 
of its charm at night in something shadowy 
about the morning sky. The thought took such 
strong possession of his fancies that he re- 
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turned to the scene at midnight and, by the 
light of a lantern, painted the nocturnal pic- 
ture of the present exhibition. 

"After the Storm — Lake Michigan'' is an- 
other familiar scene from our own home sur- 
roundings which demonstrates the artist's ver- 
satility. The rolling waves surging in reg- 
ular and rhythmic flow are full of the power 
and motion of deep waters stirred by the 
storm. This is an artist's picture, painted for 
the mere love of a mood of Nature. Mr. 
Butler's art is here presented in something of 
a new role as it is only recently that he has 
essayed marines. 

In several of Mr. Butler's California pic- 
tures the decorative quality of eucalyptus trees 
has been well realized. Indeed, his California 
landscapes are quite uniformly charming. 
Still, it is among the hills of New England 
that this artist seems most at home ; dear New 



England, cradle of the race, and traditionally 
homelike. His Berkshire pictures are, indeed, 
delightful in color, composition and in senti- 
ment. A son of the soil, he has paid his tribute 
to these rocky hills in work which again re- 
peats the refrain : 

"The hills are loveliest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest, and the streams most 

sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank 
Stooped to their water o'er the grassy bank." 

"The Heart of the Berkshires" is one of 
the most pleasing of Mr. Butler's New Eng- 
land pictures. Like these hills it contains 
plenty of incident and variety in the contrast 
of rock and tree forms and the ridge of land 
beyond. As a whole it is colorful with the 
rich hues of frost-touched autumn leaves, ac- 
cented with the more sombre shades of out- 
cropping rocks and the high note of white 
birch trunks. 




AFTER THE STORM- 
By Edward B. Butler 



-LAKE MICHIGAN 
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SUMMERTIME— ROUND LAKE 
By Edward B. Butler 
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From these hills came the country boy who, 
single-handed, was to conquer first in the field 
of commerce and then in the field of art, and 
be an element in the economic and aesthetic 
development of a mighty metropolis. 

To think or write of Edward B. Butler, the 
artist, and forget Edward B. Butler, the great 
business man, is well nigh impossible, for the 
combination presents such a fascinating human 
interest story, and yet there is nothing so in- 
congruous in the striking contrasts offered by 
his dual career. 

Applied intelligence is bound to bring re- 
sults to whatever activity it may be applied 
and vision, enthusiasm and the constructive 
faculty are as essential to the great business 
builder as to the builder of palaces or pictures. 

There is, however, in Mr. Butler's work an 



element rarely associated with business and 
often over-emphasized in dealing with art, 
namely, sentiment. Every canvas reflects the 
man of fine feelings, of simplicity, sympathy 
and kindliness. They charm with an agreeable 
and friendly aspect, an absence of the calculat- 
ing and a wholesome restfulness of theme and 
color. They are things that have pleased the 
artist, presented in the joy of his heart for the 
pleasure of others and, therefore, they are very 
loveable pictures, the kind that can be invited 
into the home and found good to live with. 

One is not surprised to find Edward B. But- 
ler, the man, what one would infer from his 
art, essentially kindly. On his word as a busi- 
ness man he proclaims to the world a reversal 
of the old dictum that there is no sentiment 
in business. "Do you know/' he said, "that 
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PASSING CLOUDS 
By Edward B. Butler 
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so far from this being the truth, the facts are 
that there is no good business without senti- 
ment." 

Ponder this well and its truth is overwhelm- 
ing, for, who does not feel, in every office, 
shop or factory, the esprit de corps which is 
often, nay always, a reflection of the emotional 
side of him who dictates its policies, whose at- 
titude toward his associates is reflected in their 
attitude toward the world? We have been 
blind not to see before that the biggest busi- 
ness must grow not only out of the biggest 
brains but the biggest hearts; that only with 
an organization held together by the right 
spirit can great things be accomplished. 

The success of this great business man as 
an artist should also be an inspiration to every- 



one who has not found his place or achieved 
his cherished ambition in youth, not to despair, 
for talent delayed in the blooming may still 
bear splendid fruit before the frost. We have 
been too much inclined to yield to youth the 
distinction of being the season of opportunity, 
forgetting that the soul and the mind are al- 
ways young. Why construct limitations for 
the divine principle? Let us consider the 
achievements of Edward B. Butler, as busi- 
ness man, art patron and artist, and, realizing 
what may be accomplished by the fullest de- 
velopment of one's own powers and the best 
application of one's time and intelligence, take 
new courage and find fresh inspiration each in 
his own line of endeavor to uplift himself and 
the world. 



